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tcred him by Punic faithlessness, which would soon end his days, even if the
senate, less mindful of the country than of the individual, sh ould wish to
retain him by exchange or protection ; how he withdrew from the embraces
of his friends as a dishonoured man, and after his return to Oarthage was
put to death by diabolical tortures ?

Palmeriusi? was the first who attacked this account after the? Valesiau
extracts from Diodorus& had become known, and his reasons have been
strengthened by Beaufort < with very appropriate arguments besides. But
Beaufort has perhaps carried his scepticism too far in doubting, and in
reality rejecting, the truth of the embassy on account of the silence of
Polybius.

Neither of these writers has mentioned, which is of great importance,
that Dion CassiusJ declared the martyrdom of liegulus to be a mere fable,
although he repeated it. He also related that after Regains had fallen into
captivity, his sleep was at first disturbed, as he was kept shut up with an
elephant, but that this cruelty did not last long. It may be accounted for,
and even pardoned, as Regulus forgot all human feelings towards Carthage
when it had fallen and implored his compassion; and it is not unlikely that
this account may have given rise to the more widely extended one respect-
ing the mode of his death.

It is most probable that the death of Regulus happened in the course of
nature; and it is very possible that the cruel maltreatment of the Punic
prisoners, respecting whom it is certain, even according to Roman testimonies,
that they were surrendered to the family as hostages or for revenge, has
become the occasion of the prevailing narrative through that unpardonable
calumny which the Romans constantly indulged in against Carthage. It
seems most credible that Hasdrubal and Bostar were given as hostages,
because Regulus actually believed, and the Romans shared his opinion, that
he was secretly poisoned. But with an unbiassed judgment we must regard
the narrative of Diodorus respecting the perfectly inhuman fury of the
family of Regulus against these innocent prisoners to be no less doubtfid
than the Roman one; since it is quite certain that no Roman recorded this
disgrace to his nation, and here, as well as elsewhere, Philinus must be
regarded as the source of Diodorus, whose hatred against Rome is very par-
donable, but always renders his testimony highly suspicious.

For the rest, if this deed of Regulus had not been praised to us in early
years as heroic, we should without prejudice find it less brilliant. That he
went back because he had sworn, was an act which, if he had not done it,
would have been branded with infamy. If he had reason to fear, it was a
consequence of the shameful abuse which he himself had made of his victory,
inasmuch as he only knew how to use it as a mere child of fortune, and in a
way inferior to most of the generals who were his contemporaries, e

THIRD PKIUOD  (240-241   B.C.)
It has been said that the senate, encouraged by the victory of Panormus,
resolved once more to attempt the sea. In the year 249 B.C.*the third fleet
was ready, and its purpose soon became evident. The consuls were ordered
to invest Lilybseum, the queen of Carthaginian fortresses, both by sea and
land. If this strong place fell, the Carthaginians would have no firm hold
t>n Sicily: but it could not be taken unless it were blockaded by sea, for by
sea supplies could be poured into it from Carthage, The Romans began